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Prologue 


My grandchildren have been asking me questions 
about the “Olden Days” as they call them, wanting 
to know how we lived and what we did especially 
to enjoy ourselves; and they have urged me to write 
this story and so I have related to the best of my 
memory about the early seventies, eighties, and what 
we called the “gay nineties.” 


When I was a little girl in the seventies we had to 
pump and carry into the house all our water and we 
also carried in the wood and coal for the stoves and, 
to have light, we filled lamps with kerosene and the 
chimneys had to be kept clean and when they smoked 
it was not a nice job. 


Now we turn on a faucet for water both upstairs 
and downstairs, push a button for heat from our gas 
furnaces and another button for our electric lights all 
over the house. We have numerous other comforts 
given us—almost all due to the fine men we have in 
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the world using their strength and mentality building 
roads, fine buildings, hospitals to care for the sick and 
also taking care of the needy and working every day 
to care for a family. I have great admiration for all of 
them and wonder how they manage to do so much— 
so many fine inventions and in the medical field it has 
been marvelous—we live longer and with a lot less 
pain—and life goes on. With the telephone we can 
talk to friends and relations all over the world and 
then with the television and radio spend evenings at 
home with fine entertainment. If we want to go 
places there is the automobile—just go out, get in and 
push a button—don’t have to hitch up a team of 
horses—it is almost unbelievable; and then the air- 
planes whisking all over the world and so fast and 
comfortable; and to think of the lovely rugs and 
carpets we have now. We children used to sew car- 
pet rags of an evening, making them into big balls 
and eventually carpets. We felt very grand if we had 
a Brussels carpet on the floor of our parlor. I remem- 
ber one evening while we were sewing and had a 
basket full of these long strips our dog was under the 
table on which we had a lamp and he got up and 
overturned the table and the lamp went into the 
basket of rags and we nearly had a fire but mother 
managed to put it out. 


In those days children were kept busy doing 
things necessary for the upkeep of the home and it 
whiled away the time and we often sang altogether 
while we sewed. 


It is not casy to think back so many years—on 
cither one’s mind or emotions—but at 82 years of age 
I hand this story to my children, Maude, Margaret 
and John, and to my grandchildren, Lucienne, Steph- 
en, Albert, Suzanne and Randolph, and to my great- 
granddaughter, Mary Margaret, and to my daugh- 
ters-in-law, Hazel and Fay, and to my son-in-law, 
Constant. It is now the year 1955 in June. “Life is 
what we make it, whether good or ill is how we 
take it.” 


Childhood Memories 


E Chapter 1 
Once upon a time a 
very little girl was 


quietly slipping to a big pantry in her home where 
she knew there was a firkin of brown sugar kept on a 
shelf—she just loved the big brown lumps and de- 
cided to help herself to some—she climbed upon a 
chair and stood “on the tips of her toes” reaching for 
the sugar but before she knew it she was on the floor 
with the sugar all over her. 


The next thing recalled about this little girl she 
was sitting on the floor in a big living room and look- 
ing out upon a broad board sidewalk leading to a 
white gate and white picket fence. She had shoes all 
about her, some were red and some were blue, and 
wanted the red ones so much but she had always 
had everything blue—having yellow curls and blue 
eyes. Her grandmother seeing the anxious and long- 
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ing look on her face said to her “you take the red 
ones if you want them” and she did get the red ones 
—so that was the beginning and she even got a red 
hair ribbon for her hair. 

Time went on and one day when she was coming 
home from school and a boy was chasing her she ran 
as fast as she could and tried to climb over a fence, 
but he caught her and kissed her and she thought she 
was ruined for life and began to cry and he called her 
a cty baby but he had a nice clean handkerchief and 
wiped the tears away; and he told her he kissed his 
sisters and she was just like them and he didn’t see 
why he couldn’t kiss her and, anyway, manlike he 
straightened it all out and walked home with her 
and they got to playing and forgot all about the 
kissing. 

This little girl was born at Fairbury, Illinois, 
October 3, 1872, Livingston County — a very small 
town where the people were almost like one big 
family—and we had just one main street of stores. 
We bought honey of a German man who had bees 
and I always went for the honey and he had an extra 
little jar for me. In those days all our shoes were made 
by hand and it did keep the shoemaker busy. Our 
entertainment was our church affairs and our school. 
We had picnics and went to the country where there 
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were big shade trees and we could get nuts and ber- 
ties which we brought home with us. We had parties 
nt our homes and callers in the afternoons and we 
were always dressed and ready to receive them by 
three o’clock; and one of the rare memories was our 
early morning prayers—my mother would read a 
chapter from the Bible and we children knelt down 
beside our chairs at the breakfast table and she would 
also say a prayer, so we were taught religious duties 
very early in life. 

When a circus was coming to town we would all 
save our pennies and look forward to the fun we 
would have and father would take us and he enjoyed 
it all as much as we did. He was always very jolly 
and could jig and knew so many steps and taught 
them to us; and I can remember his singing Irish 
songs while he had one or two of us on his lap in the 
evening and rocking in a rocking chair and a line of 
one song recalled was, “It is twenty miles from Wid- 
dletown to Waddletown, from Waddletown to Wid- 
dletown is twenty miles” and about at the end of that 
we would be sound asleep. Father was Irish on his 
father’s side but his mother was Pennsylvania Dutch. 
Grandfather Conner was a big man—weighed over 
two hundred pounds—and grandmother never 
weighed one hundred. To amuse us children he 
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would pick her up and carry her all around the room 
on his shoulder and she would pull his whiskers. 
Grandmother had lovely hair and she would let us 
comb and brush it. I have a very happy memory of 
the devotion of these two people. Mother was of 
English parents and we did have to calm down at 
times. 

We all had our little chores to do about the house 
and one of mine was washing the white door knobs 
and we surely disliked cleaning the lamps and espe- 
cially the lamp chimneys. I would do any number of 
errands and liked it but didn’t like the dish washing 
and wasn’t very fond of the kitchen but all things 
had to be done. 

Sometimes in the evening after supper father 
would hitch the horses to the buggy and we would go 
for a drive into the country and call on friends and- 
that was a treat. We all loved the farms and there 
was always so much to see—perhaps a new little calf 
or a colt—and we could play with the dogs too and 
the children and in due time they would return our 
call and come to see us and bring the children. My 
mother would pop corn and make taffy candy that 
we pulled until it was light colored and we twisted 
it into fancy pieces and then we ate it and it was good. 
She usually made it of sorghum molasses, We had 
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very simple pleasures but we did enjoy them and our 
- mother always seemed to have something to make us 
happy—and I am sure she enjoyed it all with us too. 

All our yards were very big and most every family 
had horses and at least one cow—we surely needed 
the milk for all us children—and we had a lot of 
chickens and how we loved to hold the little fluffy 
young ones in our hands. We also learned how to care 
for all of these and did help at feeding times. On 
these big grounds we had many fruit trees and in 
fruit season did much canning and preserving and 
jelly-making. We had very snowy cold winters and 
provisions were laid away for that time. We had 
cellars where we stored vegetables and fruit. We al- 
ways had sleigh rides in the winter time and plenty 
of snow, but our clothes were warm; our stockings 
were knitted by our mother and were wool and 
usually red and blue. We had hoods of wool for our 
heads also made by mother in all colors and trimmed 
with ribbons; they were crocheted and really very 
lovely. Most all the sewing was done by hand and 
we had warm wool dresses for winter—and lovely 
jackets. I remember some blue ones with eyelet 
embroidery which was done by mother. She had a lot 
of sewing with five children but as we grew older we 
were taught to sew and embroider and to make but- 
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tonholes which I thought at the time were the hard- 
est to do. All the seams of the dresses had to be over- 
cast and it all had to be done very carefully — our 
dresses were made to last until we had outgrown 
them and then they were used by the younger ones 
of the family. 


In the summertime we always had a lovely flower 
garden and also vegetables, but my mother had a 
pansy bed of all colors and so we were taught the care 
of all these things. In those days we lived very simply 
but it seemed to me a most gracious life, learning to 
do all those necessary things which one could never 
forget, living close to all our friends, visiting back 
and forth; and I think of the good homemade bread 
and cinnamon rolls and how we did eat them with 
our homemade butter and good fresh milk—a really 
wonderful childhood to look back upon and to have 
had the privilege of enjoying at that time. 


Indian Ponies 


g Chapter 2 
The next important 
thing that happened in 


our young lives was when our father went to the 
Indian Territory. We had heard much of the talking 
about their going and planning the trip and of course 
we were so excited about it for father had never 
heen away from us and we were quite a little worried. 
Some of our young friends told us that the Indians 
might scalp them all—but they were going for Indian 
Ponies and father had told us how we could ride 
them; and so he and some men left in a covered 
Wagon with food and the things necessary for the trip. 
My mother didn’t say much but we knew she was 
Worried and we wondered if he would ever get back. 
It certainly was some undertaking in those days and 
n long way with horses and when they left our dog 
followed them but later in the evening we heard a 
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scratching at the door and he had come back to us. 


They were gone quite a long time but they did get 
back and bringing with them all those lovely little 
ponies. They had to be broken and trained and they 
were then very gentle and on these ponies I first 
learned to ride. All the children in town and even 
some from the country came to see them and it 
wasn’t long until nearly every family had a pony and 
we did have lots of fun riding them and sometimes 
racing—seeing who could go the fastest. We learned 
to care for them and even curry them and we did 
keep them shining and had a pride in keeping them 
looking their best—we surely were proud of them. 
Father had wonderful stories to tell us about the trip 
there and how very kind the Indians were and it was 
something to see how they lived and what they did— 
and what interested us most was about the children— 
they did almost the same as we were doing. They 
were taught to make lovely things and so many with 
beads and they sold these things and father brought 
some home to us. It made us want to make a trip 
there and also taught us to respect the Indians and 
feel that if father ever went again—and we hoped he 
would and maybe take us with him—at least we 
wouldn’t worry about his getting scalped, because he 
came home very happy and really enjoyed the trip. 
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I can see now why he wanted to go—he was very 
young and needed some kind of adventure. He and 
mother were married very young—soon after he re- 
turned from the Civil War. He was in “Sherman’s 
March to the Sea” and he said when their army got 
hack to Washington they got a great laugh from the 
people because their clothes were so ragged ; but they 
laughed too—they were so glad to be home again. 
I think my mother was a very understanding woman 
and it was very remarkable at her young age. She 
knew father needed a change and that must have 
been the reason she didn’t object to his going, and it 
all proved out that way for it had done him worlds 
of good. I wonder sometimes how men stand it all— 
working at the same thing day in and day out from 
morning to night and never having any change at all 
it is really asking too much of them; but they seem 
to stick to it only thinking of the welfare of their 
families and never considering themselves at all. 


We children were very busy playing we were 
Indians and it took us a long time to dress up and 
act the part but it gave us something to do and think 
“bout and we would ask over and over again for 
father to repeat the stories he had to tell, and he was 
‘always glad to do it. 

Some time after the Indian territory trip my 
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mother decided she wanted to visit her aunt in St. 
Louis, Mo. and began preparing for the trip. Our 
youngest sister Grace was a baby and in those days 
all babies wore very long dresses and petticoats and 
they were all very nicely made of lovely material and 
with rows of tucks and at the bottom a ruffle of lace 
or embroidery. Mother had made her a cape of flan- 

„nel with a hood attached and a ruffe of lace inside 
the hood; and she had booties hand crocheted to 
match the cape. 


We were very much excited about mother’s going 
and taking the baby and Maude, about four years 
old, went with her. We were all so young I guess she 
knew she could not leave them with us—so after a 
time she was off and we did miss her. It was the first 
time she had been away from us, but father took 
over and we did have a good time. A show or play“ 
came to town and that didn’t happen very often and 
was to be at the Opera House and father had told 
us we could go with him. We all dressed up in our 
best bib and tucker and could hardly wait to get 
there. The play was Peck’s Bad Boy and if mother 
had been home I doubt if we would have gone, but 
we told her about it later and she just smiled. We 
had a grand time keeping house and managed very 
well with our father’s help. 
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Mother had a nice visit with her aunt who had 
really been like a mother to her, having taken care 
of her after the death of her own mother when she 
was very young. I remember the women at that time 
wore bonnets and they had some of them very fancy 
With trimmings and lined inside which showed the 
edging, and often ruching which could be bought by 
the yard or made out of very fine material or lace. 
‘They made the bonnets very attractive and becom- 
ing. Velvet was used a lot then and even for dresses 
and often the dresses and bonnets matched; and the 
Women wore very long dresses reaching to the floor 
and they were all made carefully for they were worn 
for a very long time. There was always a special dress 
for Sunday to be worn to church and it was kept for 
that purpose. We children had our Sunday dresses 
too and wore them to Sunday School and never 
missed a Sunday unless on account of illness. We liked 
to go for it was something to do and we enjoyed wear- 
ing our Sunday clothes and as we grew older we were 
allowed to stay and attend church, but when we got 
home we were not allowed to play games. We always 
had good books to read and could put in some of the 
time doing that or getting some of our school work 
done—ittle cooking was done on Sundays. 


Saturday was baking day and our bread, cakes 
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and pies were made then and even our coffee for the 
Sunday breakfast was ground on Saturday. We had 
a coffee mill for the grinding and that job was done 
by one of us children. We also helped with the bak- 
ing—it was one of mother’s ways of teaching us the 
necessary household duties—and we did learn quite 
a lot of things. All our shoes were cleaned and shined 
ready for Sunday and buckets of coal were brought 
in and stood at the kitchen door on the porch ready 
for use and wood also. I guess they did have to feed 
the horses and cow and also milk her on Sundays, 
but everything that could be done for our Sunday use 
was done on Saturday and it was a very busy day for 
all of us. Sometimes Sunday evening after supper, we 
had our dinner at noon, father would take us for a 
nice drive to get some fresh air and we did enjoy 
that and then we were ready for bed and sleep. 


Our First Visit From Home 


a Chapter 3 
My older sister Anna 


and I were very much 
excited over our Aunt Emma Oakes coming to visit 
us from Louisville, Kentucky, which was her home, 
and one day we heard her talking to mother and tell- 
ing her she wanted to take us home with her for a 
visit. It was in the summertime and vacation from 
school. Our father’s mother and father lived in New 
Albany, Indiana, and that was just across the Ohio 
River from Louisville and we could visit them too 
and they would be so pleased to have us. We surely 
stood “On the Tips of our Toes” then and wondered 
what mother would say. We had never been away 
fiom home and as Aunt Emma said, it would be a 
wonderful experience for us and she would take good 
care of us too and would enjoy having us with her. 
She hadn’t any children of her own and she seemed 
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to be very fond of our family and was a kind and 
loving person. So after some persuasion and much 
talking mother decided to let us go and then we 
began planning and packing our things—and it took 
some time—but after a while it was all finished and 
we were ready and eager to be off. Aunt Emma was 
to take us to New Albany first and we could spend 
some time there with our grandparents and later be 
with her in Louisville. So at last we were having our 
first ride on a train, looking out the window, seeing 
country we had never seen before and all the won- 
derful things as our train sped along, but finally we 
arrived at our destination. It was at night and when 
we got to our grandparents’ home they were in bed 


but they were so glad to see us and we felt very wel- 
come. 


I will always remember how our grandmother 
looked. She had on her head a lovely lace nightcap 
and her nightgown had lace ruffles at the neck and 
sleeves and all to match. In those days trundle 
beds were used for small children; they were made 
with very low frames and had casters so they 
could be rolled away during the day under the big 
bed in the room and rolled out at night for use. The 
big bed was made very high and I can remember 
having to climb up to get into it. There were no 
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mattresses like we have today but large cases of tick- 
ing and filled with feathers, so chickens were made 
use of in many ways—and also all kinds of feathered 
creatures for it took a lot of feathers; and they all 
had to be looked over with care and only the soft 
part to be used. These feather beds were very soft 
and nice to have—and were very warm in winter 
time. 

We knew we would have a grand time at grand- 
mother’s and we surely did. Uncle James, my father’s 
brother, was there and he had a horse and buggy and 
he said his horse was the fastest horse in town. I don’t 
know about that but when he took us out for a ride 
that horse did go along at a good rate. He showed us 
the city—all over it and where my father and mother 
lived when they were married—and told us many 
interesting things. Grandfather took us for rides too 
but mostly in the country and showed us some very 
lovely farms,—he was interested in farming. He and 
Uncle James had some high talks about how fast their 
horses could go—men in those days did like horse 
racing and they did a lot of it too. 

Grandmother had so many nice things in her 
home—one was a “What-Not” which hung on the 
wall (a set of shelves) and it had a collection of small 
things kept and cherished through the years, She had 
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ten children and there was some one or two things 
which had been each of theirs and we kept her busy 
asking questions about each one of them. Only five 
of her children were living. Grandfather had made 
with his own hands this “What-Not” and many nice 
things she had in her parlor. He liked to work in 
wood and had learned to do much of that when he 
was young and now it was a real hobby with him. He 
had a workshop in the back of their yard and spent 
a lot of time there making all kinds of things—some 
useful and many ornamental and very lovely. We 
liked watching him and he would tell us about the 
different kinds of wood and how it all had to be 
carefully handled and very highly polished and he 
let us help a little, and he even did some carving on 
many of them. Grandmother just loved having all 
these nice things and she was very cute—the more 
she talked and bragged about them, the keener he 
was to make them for her and he surely did like to 
please her. 


Grandfather was the extravagant one of the fam- 
ily. He liked to spend money and to give things, 
Grandmother liked to save as she said, “for a rainy 
day” and to have something on hand when needed : 
and she did save and I guess someone in the family 
has to be a saver and keep things under control. But 
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when it came to having good things to eat, grand- 
mother was very liberal and made the most delicious 
things and one was a cobbler. It was made of fruit 
and she used a long pan with a crust on the bottom 
and a crust on the top and filled with fruit sometimes 
peaches and most times some kind of berries. It was 
50 good and we did like eating them and she had so 
many good things for us to eat. 


We had an aunt, my father’s sister, who also lived 
in New Albany, and we visited at her house and 
played with our little cousins. Our mother had told 
tis to be sure and visit an aunt of hers and when we 
Went there to ask her to see the dresses she had made 
of silk that would stand alone. We had never heard 
of such dresses and we doubted if it was true about 
standing alone; but one day we were taken to my 
mother’s aunt and we asked her about the dresses and 
told her what mother had said. She took us to a long 
cupboard and opened the doors and such a sight 
of lovely dresses; and to prove that mother was right 
in what she had said, she took one of the dresses down 
and stood it up and it did stand alone. The dresses in 
those days were made of heavy silk and were in use 
for a long time and worn on special occasions. They 
were made by hand and with great care and the 
materials were so lovely and they were all very much 
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trimmed—some with ruffles and some with tucks. 

The Ohio River was a treat to us and it was nice 
to just look at it and sometimes a boat would come in 
and we could see the people getting on and off. It was 
just across the river that we were going soon to visit 
Aunt Emma and we were looking forward to that, 
but we had such a good time at our grandparents that 
we didn’t want to leave. They had done everything 
they could to make us happy and we had enjoyed 
every minute of the time. What would we all do 
without our grandparents? But at last the end of 
our visit came and Aunt Emma had come across the 
river to get us—the two cities were so near together. 
She spent the day and then we went over from New 
Albany to Louisville on a Ferry Boat in the evening 
and it was the first time we had been on a river. 
Everything was new, strange and most exciting. It 
didn’t take long going over and now we were in Ken- 
tucky and very soon at Aunt Emma’s home. Again 
we had high beds to climb into and we were tired 
and ready to go to sleep. 

In the morning we began looking around the 
house—so many interesting things to see—the parlor 
had lovely furniture mostly made of walnut wood and 
a piano of rosewood and the garden was just full of 
flowers of all kinds. Then we heard birds singing 
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and we looked around for them and there they were 
in an aviary. Uncle James had passed on and Aunt 
Emma lived alone in the big old home with colored 
help and they made her life more comfortable and 
were so very kind to us children. They were a great 
help in entertaining us; they could think of so many 
things to do and of so many things to see and places 
lo go. Parties were planned for us—some by Aunt 
Emma and a lot by her friends who had children our 
äges—and we did enjoy meeting them and the fun 
at the parties and the good things to eat. I guess at 
our age the refreshments were the main interest, 


The picnics were what we enjoyed most for we 
went to the country and some of the colored women 
went with us carrying lunch and baskets. We would 
wet dew-berries and they were wild and we would 
eome back with our baskets full and they were so 
food. They are something like a blackberry but very 
‘weet, and if we got home in time we would have a 
most delicious cobbler made of them for supper. In 
those days dinner was in the middle of the day and 
the evening meal was called supper, and we did look 
forward to that time for we always had something 
very good to eat. We always came home very tired 
and Aunt Emma would have us rest a while and she 
was tired too but she had a special seat in the garden 
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and there she would go to rest an be quiet a while. 
Tt was very hot and while she rested one of the col- 
ored women would fan her. Aunt Emma was a large 
woman and I imagine these picnic trips were not too 
easy on her, but she knew how we did enjoy them— 
so many wild flowers and things to see in the woods, 

We were taken to the stores and that was surely 
a treat for they were so much larger than our stores 
at home and so many of them and they had so many 
things that we didn’t have and we selected presents 
to take home with us to the family. It seemed in those 
days everyone had at least a horse and carriage and 
we were taken for rides all over the city—seeing 
everything—and then we had a last farewell party 
which Aunt Emma planned. It was in the garden 
with all kinds of decorations and favors for all of us 
and just wonderful things to eat and we did have a 
good time—even the birds enjoyed it for they gave 
us a concert of singing. 

All things come to an end. It was nearly time for 
school to begin and we had to be home and we did 
want to stay longer. One would have thought Aunt 
Emma would be relieved when we left but she told 
us she wished we could stay always. She didn’t have 
any children of her own and no doubt longed for 
some and said she had enjoyed every minute of the 
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time and hoped we would come again. She wouldn’t 
let us return alone but she took the time to go back 
with us and deliver us safely, as she said, to our 
parents. We had a wonderful time and could never 
forget Aunt Emma for giving it to us. 


Early School Days 
fF Chapter 4 

It did take us some time 

to get settled down to 
our regular way of living after telling everyone about 
our trip and what we did; but we had to commence 
thinking about our fall term of school and get our- 
selves ready for that—put our good dresses away and 
get into our school and home clothes and arrange our 
school books. But after a while everything was in 
order—and not too soon—and then we were off for 
another year of study. But when we finally got back 
to school all the children were asking questions, want- 
ing to know what we did and what the place looked 
like—most of them had never been away from Fair- 
bury and they were hoping that some day they would 
be lucky enough to have a chance to go somewhere 


as we did. I know we told them everything and most 
about the horses and how fast they could go and I 
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imagine the more we told them about Uncle James’ 
horse the faster he did go. I don’t think we got much 
studying done at school but we surely did when we 
got home. After our daily chores were done and we 
were over our evening meal we first had to prepare 
our lessons for the following day and we were helped 
to do so by either our father or mother. Our parents 
took a great interest in seeing that we did learn some- 
thing and it was a good thing they did—but I don’t 
see how they managed with so many of us to help— 
but they didn’t have radios or telephones to disturb 
them in those days and we stayed at home more, not 
much running around in the evenings. If we went 
out it was always on some special occasion. My 
mother always had a cage of canary birds and we 
loved to hear them sing. Once when grandfather and 
grandmother were visiting us—just before they were 
ready to go back home—a friend gave grandmother 
two parakeets. Grandfather worried a little about 
how they would take them home but anyway they did 
take them and some time after we-had a letter from 
him and he told us about how the parakeets made such 
a racket and kept everyone awake and how embar- 
rassed he was; but they couldn’t keep them quiet. He 
said they had been making a noise ever since but 
grandmother wanted to keep them. 
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In our bedrooms we had a commode and on the 
top of it was placed a wash bowl and pitcher and 
soap dish of china; and it had a drawer for towels 
and wash cloths and at the bottom were doors where 
the china chamber was placed out of sight. Some of 
these china sets were decorated and were quite at- 
tractive. We had to pump the water and bring it in 
and keep the pitchers full for our use during the 
day. We shad so many things to do that children of 
this day do not even know about. Our house was 
heated with stoves. We had one hard coal burner 
which, when it was very cold in the winter time, 
would burn all night and we children would get into 
our flannel nightgowns very close around it and get 
good and warm and then rush on to bed and get be- 
(ween our good warm blankets. Father would always 
sce that the stoves were going and the house good 
and warm by the time we were ready to get up. 
Fathers have a lot of responsibility and I don’t see 
how they can do so much for the comfort and care 
of their families; but they do it and with a grin; and 
mothers are wonderful too. It is not easy to get a 
good breakfast for seven—and we were seven. We did 
what we could according to our ages but she had to 
plan and see that we had what was needed. Perhaps 
we made up with love and affection what we lacked 
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in experience, and I hope we did. 

Mother no doubt was kept very busy all day 
making our wearing apparel and she seemed to enjoy 
doing it, especially our dresses; and all our under- 
clothing was made at home and our petticoats did 
have ruffles and some of them ruffles of very nice lace 
or embroidery which was always bought by the bolt 
and so was the cotton or woolen materials used for 
the dresses, and she selected such lovely colors. Our 
stockings for winter wear she knitted and our hoods 
too were of wool and crocheted. As we grew older she 
taught us to do some of the knitting and crocheting 
and it helped to put in some of our spare time and 
we liked to do it. Mother embroidered beautifully 
and I remember some blue flannel jackets we had 
that were embroidered and how everyone would 
notice them and remark about them; and when we 
got home we loved to tell her what they had said, 
but she would just say, “Southern girls are taught 
very young to do these things.” 

In the winter when we had quite a lot of snow 
father would hitch up the team of horses to our bob- 
sled and we would put on our warm coats and wool 
hoods and yarn mittens and go for a ride, always 
taking as many of our friends as we could crowd in, 
and we all had a jolly time and I am sure father en- 
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joyed it as much as we children did. When we got 
home we were allowed to ask our friends in and 
mother would have a lot of good things to eat and 
we were always hungry after these rides in the nice 
fresh air and our checks were sure rosy. We usually 
Went on a Saturday and that was our baking day and 
we had nice fresh bread and cinnamon rolls and fresh 
butter for the bread, which was sometimes just out 
of the oven and still warm, and was it good—T’ll say 
it was. We had all the milk we could drink and from 
our own cow and we had a cookie jar with a lid in 
the pantry and with different kinds of cookies and 
we did like them. After the children had all they 
could eat and had stayed to play a little while father 
would put them in the bobsled and wrap blankets 
around them and take them home. And now we had 
to finish our Saturday’s work, seeing that everything 
was in order for Sunday, for as mother had taught 
us Sunday was a day of quiet and rest. We even 
ground our coffee in the coffee mill and had it ready 
for the Sunday breakfast and everything that could 
he prepared on Saturday was done so that there was 
as little to do on Sunday as possible. We always at- 
tended church and Sunday School and mother would 
take us and she usually taught a class. Our Sunday 
afternoons were spent mostly reading and some study- 
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ing. Sometimes father would read aloud to us from 
some interesting book and then he would say, 
“Mother, don’t you think we could all do with some 
fresh air?” and he would take us for a ride and we 
did like that. When we came home we would be 
hungry and ready for our supper and in the 
before going to bed we would play the or 
have some singing. 


evening 
gan and 


Besides the bobsled we had a cutter, which is a 
small, light one-horse sleigh, and when mother went 
for a ride father would take her in the cutter, Itisa 
one seat affair and would only hold two people com- 
fortably and they did look smart even though they 
were dressed in warm clothes, but as a rule the hoods 
were bright and very gay looking and the men’s caps 
were attractive; and they would have ear muffs to 
keep their ears warm for sometimes it was very cold 
and mother would carry a muff for her hands and she 
could use it to shield her face. 

It gives one a warm and comfortable feeling to 
look back upon a pleasant childhood and we were 
happy although the enjoyments were very simple 
things we did—not like the many attractions of this 
day and age. In the seventies and eighties what we 
have today was never even dreamed of although I 
heard my mother make the remark that some day we 
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uld have horseless carriages—and we have, and 
n they go fast,—I’ll say so. 
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Away Out West 


@ Chapter 5 

We heard father and 

mother talking about 
out West and Kearney, Nebraska, and we wondered 
what it was all about and began asking questions as 
all children do and they finally told us that father 
had been receiving letters from friends in the West 
urging him to move out there, telling him the town of 
Kearney was just booming and so many buildings go- 
ing up and so many people coming there that houses 
were very much needed. Since father designed and 
built his own houses and sold them, naturally he was 
interested and no doubt he glimpsed a bright future. 
But with a family as large as ours and all women 
folks he had some tall thinking to do,—my mother, 
Lualtha, and us five children, Anna, Blanche, Eliza- 
beth, Maude and baby Grace. I can just imagine how 
worried he was and how very hard it was for him to 
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decide. It was a big undertaking but at last he did 
make up his mind to venture. We children were all for 
moving — always wanting a change — but in those 
days (the early seventies) it took a lot of time and 
was no easy matter; what possessions we could not 
take had to be disposed of and in a small town that 
was no easy job. But we went about it and after some 
time got things a little bit better in order, but we had 
to give many things away—we couldn’t take every- 
thing. It took a lot of packing but we all helped and 
when it was finally done and ready to go we all felt 
sad leaving our friends and neighbors. Father, 
mother, Elizabeth and baby Grace went first leaving 
the rest of us to go later. Anna and Maude were the 
next to go and I was left with friends to finish my 
term at school. I did feel lonely to be separated from 
the family but it was only for a short time and at last 
I did get through my school, and then my school 
friends began having farewell parties for me and then 
I felt sorry about going and leaving all of them. My 
friend Mrs. Westervelt with whom I was staying 
planned a last party and the day before I came down 
with the mumps and had to stay in bed, but I told 
her to have the party anyway. She had everything 
ready and they all came and had a jolly time down- 
stairs. I could hear them and they would call up to 
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me and tell me what they were doing and how I did 
want to be with them. It took some time to get over 
the mumps and well enough to get ready to start on 
my trip, and now I was just getting a little bit 
anxious and homesick for my family and I am sure 
they were wondering why I did not come. At last I 
was well enough to be on my way—my things were 
packed and we were off for the station. I had a basket 
of food to take along to last until I arrived at Kear- 
ney. The station platform was just filled with my 
many friends and I was very sad leaving them but 
goodbyes had to be said quickly as the train was 
coming into the station. I was put in the care of the 
conductor and I’m sure I was more or less anxious— 
I had three changes to make and I hoped to do them 
in time. When I got settled in my seat with all my 
things around me I did feel very much alone, but 
people are very kind so before long I was visiting with 
many of them going out West too and telling me 
interesting things. And so the time went on and after 
making three changes we finally arrived at the end of 
my journey. I got off the train and stood there looking 
around and saw no one to meet me but I followed the 
people going toward town and when I got to the 
main street I saw my sister Anna and I was surely 
relieved. We ran all the way home and at last I was 
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with my own family and felt their protection and 
they were glad to have us all together again. 

I began to look around and everything looked 
new and different and something we all had to get 
used to — a new country — different ways of doing 
things. Father was very busy and happy with his 
work and mother had already made friends at the 
Presbyterian Church and we all went every Sunday 
to Sunday School and that way met a lot of children 
our own ages. They had entertainments and socials 
and did all they could to help us get acquainted, but 
everything was so new and different to our way of 
living back in Illinois and it took time. 

After summer vacation was over and we started 
back to school we were very busy and our time was 
very well filled. Nebraska was a very windy country 
—not many trees; wide, open spaces and the wind did 
whip across them. In the winter time when it was 
very cold and snowing and the wind blowing hard 
it would develop into a blizzard and when it did the 
best place for anyone to be was in a home. I have 
seen the wind take a roof right off a house and when 
a hard wind storm came it did a lot of damage. There 
were very few trees and to help supply them the 
Government had offered land to anyone planting a 
required number of trees and they were called tree 
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claims and it was not easy for one who had under- 
taken this job; water was not plentiful and sometimes 
the trees just died and had to be planted again. 


The Government Inspector came and counted 
and inspected the trees and they had to be up to 
regulation and most of the people who were trying 
for this land were very poor, living on it part of the 
time and working in some town to earn enough on 
which to live and keep a family. It was not an easy 
life and they put up with a lot of hardships and most 
of them were young with families. For living quarters 
most of these claims had either a Dugout or Sod 
House. We were very much interested in how they 
were built and how anyone could live in them. Some 
of the Sod Houses were very nice, carefully built, and 
they had very deep window sills and I have seen 
flower pots there. The Dugouts were not bad—dug 
out of the ground and with a sod top and roof—or if 
there was a hill one would be dug out of the side of 
it but there were not many hills. With this wide open 
country land—nothing to break the wind—a frame 
house would not have survived very long and was 
even dangerous for living. But these pioneers man- 
nged some way to keep things going and it took a 
reat deal of courage and patience and we should 
he very thankful to all of them for the wonderful 
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country they have helped to build. I am sure none of 
us could have done without them, and in our hearts 
we are very thankful and will always remember to 
give them due and just credit for their help. 


We were one time asked to a party at one of these 
Sod Houses and we did have a very nice time but it 
seemed we were almost out of the world—looking for 
miles and seeing so much bare land—but that didn’t 
last long for more people came and it was a booming 
time for Kearney. We were all settled and quite con- 
tented and happy and back into routine work at 
home and at school. My parents felt that the Kearney 
schools were far advanced and offered a lot to their 
pupils; and we did study and take a keen interest and 
try to get along from day to day learning and liking 
it too. 
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High School Days 
D Chapter 6 
Before we moved out 
West we had been told 
to look out for the Indians but we found them very 
peaceful, coming around now and then selling their 
many lovely things using many beads, and we always 
hought something from them. What we did have to do 
was to keep out of the way of the cowboys when they 
came to town and drank too much and got intoxi- 
cated and then would ride down the main street and 
shoot in the store windows, We were told that not 
long before we came there several cowboys had been 
killed and buried on the hill with their boots on. I 
suppose they got bored and tired being on these farms 
herding cattle and just had to have some excitement 
regardless of the result. 


On this same hill was a small lake and when it 
[roze over'in the winter time we had a grand place 
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to skate on the ice and we would take our sleds along 
and toboggan down the hill. I nearly ruined a new 
coat I wore on one of these trips. One very cold 
winter the coal supply gave out and we had to burn 
anything we could find to get warm; and now that we 
have so many wonderful things,—gas, electricity and 
just have to push a button,—do we really appreciate 
our good fortune? 

Kearney is just midway between the two oceans 
and we had a very nice hotel and it was called the 
Midway Hotel and we had many of our parties there. 
Our High School was a very good one and at this 
time I was ready to enter and the years spent there 
were quite wonderful. It was superintended by a 
woman, Miss Stewart, and she was a very under- 
standing woman. A friend of mine had a grand- 
mother who had a farm not far away and we went 
there as often as we could to practice bareback riding 
—we were hoping to get good enough to join a circus. 
The horses’ backs must have been very broad and the 
horses quite gentle for we didn’t fall off and we did 
learn to ride standing up and with just a blanket and 
surcingle, but we didn’t get into a circus. 

In the summertime we went to Plum Creek where 
we got a most delicious wild plum and we had many 
picnics there. We had become acquainted with the 
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La Fontaine family who had about as many children 
as we had and we went there a lot—and we did have 
good times. They had a large yard in which to play 
and when we were tired and hungry Mrs. La Fon- 
taine had a lot of good things for us to eat. The Platte 
River was not far out and we went there to fish and 
we also went hunting there for geese and ducks and 
they would come in large flocks looking for water. 


About this time my sister Anna was married and 
lived in another part of town. We missed having her 
with us and I know my mother would rather have 
had her home as she was very young to marry. Busi- 
ness in Kearney began to get more or less bad and 
houses were not selling as fast as we had hoped and 
the outlook was not very good. I decided to try to 
make my third year in High School during the sum- 
mer vacation — some pupils were doing the same 
thing. We were tutored by one of our teachers and 
1 did pass and went into my last year the following 
fall; it was a good move for me for Kearney at this 
time had about fallen flat. Even the banks failed but 
we pulled through the year and I graduated in 1889. 
We had Class Day and I wanted so much to have a 
hrown satin dress to wear that day and my mother 
managed some way to get it and she also had a lovely 
White china silk dress for graduation for me and 
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made them herself. My mother did all our sewing 
and such lovely embroidering. I remember some blue 
flannel jackets with eyelet embroidery all around the 
edges; it was something to sew for all of us and she 
even made father’s shirts and nightshirts too. In 
those days when a friend or neighbor was ill my 
mother would go and nurse them. She seemed to like 
doing it and she was very proficient—it just seemed 
to be natural for her. It was really a very kindly way 
to live, each one helping the other and never even 
thinking of being paid. 

We were busy making arrangements about our 
graduation. We invited Governor Thayer to come 
and he accepted and then we were excited and 
wanted to do so many things. We did pick wild 
flowers and had them in his room at the Midway 
Hotel—and when Class Day came I had received 
the highest marks and was valedictorian and here is 
what I had to say: 

“Our school days are now nearly ended. We meet 
here, tonight, to bid one another and our tutors fare- 
well. We fully appreciate that we have no time to 
lose if we acquire proficiency in learning and keep 
abreast in the grand march of humanity through life. 
Universal education—theoretical and practical edu- 
cation—we have learned is necessary, and through 
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the Public School system we are afforded the means 
of cultivating our minds and preparing ourselves for 
the practical experiences daily encountered in social, 
home and business occupations. There is nothing of 
more importance to us than thorough training of the 
mind. Therefore all must be educated in the right 
manner so as to do themselves credit and reflect 
honor upon their teachers. 

“We take this opportunity to thank the School 
Board who have taken so much interest in our welfare 
and education; to the teachers who have patiently 
and faithfully shown us the right way, endeavoring to 
store our minds with not only knowledge but good 
and pure thoughts. We shall not forget any of them 
for their kindness, more especially Miss Stewart, who 
has been so patient and persevering and who has set 
us an example embodying all that is womanly, good, 
And noble. If we do not succeed in life, we can not say 
it is the fault of those by whom we have been taught. 

“And, now, dear classmates, life to us is like the 
current of a mighty river. Let use see to it that our 
hoat does not glide down the narrow channel, 
through the playful murmurings of the little brook 
and the winding of its flower-dotted border, without 
plucking at least a few beautiful flowers along its 
hanks. Thus, in looking forward to future life, let us 
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all remember that we should cheerfully endure its 
trials, suffering and disappointments, for they come 
singly and we should encounter them with a feeling 
that sunshine follows the clearing away of the clouds 
of disappointment and despondency. We will sweep 
aside our own little burdens, forgetting them by the 
sympathy extended to others whose life-trials are 
heavier than our own. We will resolve to always do 
right, be true to our teachings, and prove by actions 
more than by words that we have contributed to the 
happiness of others by remembering the lessons and 
beneficial advice of our teachers.” 

Then we had our Graduation Exercises in the 
Opera House with most everybody in town there and 
I read my Essay, “Our Undeveloped Province” and 
here it is: 

“In the southern portion of our country, midway 
between the two great oceans, lies a region than 
which none fairer or more fertile can be found. 

“The cold winds of the north become mild as 
they bend the tall grasses on its ever green prairies. 
Its rivers with a semi-tropical languor move ma- 
jestically between trees that lose their foliage in De- 
cember only to assume a more vivid covering of leaves 
in January. Here come the birds, the robins and 
warblers, fleeing from our icy winters and hence do 
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they depart when Spring makes our comparatively 
bleak Nebraska a vernal paradise. 

“To this flowery land, where it is May until it is 
October and October until it is May, the eyes of the 
nation are looking. It is our undeveloped Province 
we call Indian Territory. It is a tract of land original- 
ly belonging to the “Louisiana Purchase” and which 
Was set apart by the government of the United States 
as a permanent home for such of the Indian tribes as 
could be induced to settle there. It included at first 
all the unorganized portion of the Louisiana cession 
lying west of its eastern meridian, and in 1850 its area 
was stated at 195,274 square miles; but Kansas and 
a part of Nebraska were subsequently taken from it 
and the boundary between northwestern Texas and 
the northwestern portion of this territory were care- 
fully surveyed. Its area is now estimated at 68,991 
square miles. The greater part of the territory has 
heen granted in districts proportioned to their respec- 
live tracts, either cultivating them or using them as 
hunting grounds; but about one-fifth of the present 
area was ceded back by the Chickasaws, Cherokees, 
Crecks, and Seminoles to the United States in 1866 
and 1867 and is now held by the government to be 
sed as a home by other Indian tribes when they can 
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be induced to settle down upon these lands as a per- 
manent home. 


“There is a gentle declination from the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains towards the Mississippi River, 
and this slope extends also towards the southeast so 
as to reach the valley of the lower Red River. Be- 
tween the Red and Canadian Rivers there are several 
groups of mountains. Although of no very great ele- 
vation, they help to beautify the country. In the east- 
ern part of the territory the rivers have broad and 
fertile bottom-lands, which are sometimes overflowed 
in spring or early summer. 

“The western portion is for the most part treeless 
forming a part of that gradually diminishing region 
known as the “Great American Desert.” 

“Not many generations ago where you now sit en- 
circled with all that exalts and embellishes civilized 
life, the rank thistle nodded in the wind, and where 
the wild fox dug his hole unscared, lived the ancestors 
of the present Indians who are now confined to this 
territory. Beneath the same sun that rolls over your 
head the Indian hunter pursued the panting deer. 
Here the wigwam blaze beamed on the tender and 
helpless, and the council fire glared on the wise and 
daring. Here they paddled their light canoe along 
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your sandy shores. Here they warred, and when the 
strife was over, here curled the smoke of peace. It 
was here that they worshiped the Great Spirit. 


“But all this has passed away. Across the smooth 
ocean came a pilgrim bark bearing the seeds of life 
and death, the former were sown for you but the 
latter sprang up in the path of the simple native. A 
few hundred years have changed the character of a 
great continent, and blotted forever from its face a 
whole, peculiar people. Art has taken the bowers of 
nature, and the children of education have been too 
powerful for the tribes of the ignorant. 

“Tt is only in the territory that a stricken few re- 
main; but how unlike their ancestors, fearless and 
untamable. The Indian of lion-bearing, the theme of 
the touching ballad, the hero of the pathetic tale, is 
gone! And his degraded offspring crawls upon the 
soil where he walked in majesty, to remind us how 
miserable is man, when the foot of the conqueror is 
on his neck. 

“And now why not leave what is left of the race in 
peace and comfort without disturbing this beautiful 
lind,—for beautiful it is, none more lovely can be 
found,—which the United States has given to them 
wo freely in return for what? For all America and 
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their liberties of roaming from one place to another 
as was their custom. 

“As a race they will soon wither from the land. 
They have slowly and sadly ascended the distant 
mountains and read their doom in the setting sun. 
They are shrinking before the mighty tide which is 
pressing them away. They must soon hear the roar 
of the last wave, which will settle over them forever. 


“Ages hence the inquisitive white man, as he 
stands by some growing city, will ponder on the struc- 
ture of their disturbed remains, and wonder to what 
manner they belonged. They will live only in songs 
and chronicles of their exterminators. Let those be 
faithful to their rude virtues as men, and pay due 
tribute to their unhappy fate as a people. And now 
leave them alone in quietude and sadness until this 
time has come and then the Indian Territory will be 
yours and yours forever.” 


Governor Thayer said he enjoyed every minute 
of his time there and was so glad he came and our 
class felt very proud to have him as our guest. 
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Back To Illinois 


x Chapter 7 
We were very unsettled 
at this time. My years in 
high school had been very happy and I had made 
many friends with both boys and girls. One boy I was 
with a lot and one day he rode up on a horse to our 
porch where father and I were standing and before 
I knew it father had lifted me to the back of his 
horse and off we went and he took me to his home to 
meet his mother. I was so humiliated but his mother 
put me at ease and we became very good friends and 
she and Barney brought me home in her carriage. 
The friends I stayed with in Fairbury after my 
family left for Nebraska had now moved to Canton, 
Ill. and Mrs. Westervelt had asked mother to let me 
visit them the summer after my school was over, so 
this time I went to Canton first and very soon after 
the family followed. My friend Barney’s father was 
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the banker in Kearney; the bank failed and they 
moved to Chicago. It seemed everyone was worried 
and trying to get where a living could be earned. 
After I reached Canton, Ill. I found work clerking 
and I also took a business course and learned to do 
bookkeeping. It wasn’t long until I was keeping books 
for the Charles E. Ingersoll Lumber Co. and soon 
after was also working for the Wm. I. Gearhart 
Furniture Co.; and at last I got the books of three 
meat markets owned by Wm. Howat and that made 
five sets of books, so I did have to work some eve- 
nings. The Parlin and Orendorff Co. had a large 
farm implement factory here and employed a large 
number of men—it was the mainstay of the town. 


Our family finally got settled again and we were 
glad to be together. We found the people very friend- 
ly and it wasn’t long until we felt very much at home- 
with them. A literary society was being founded and 
I was asked to be a charter member and I got a lot 
of enjoyment out of that. Once a year we had a 
County Fair and I did like that — so many lovely 
things to see, especially the hand-made quilts — and 
the horse racing, and that is where I met a very nice 
young man. He had a horse “Nut Maid” and she was 
a beauty. He asked me to take a buggy ride and my, 
but I was flattered, but when I got home my mother 
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took the wind out of my sails when she said she must 
meet this young man and that I could ask him to 
call. He did come and sat on the porch with father 
and mother and my three sisters and he stayed for 
dinner but there was no going out alone with him. In 
those days no girl sixteen or seventeen went out with 
any young man unless they were chaperoned. 


We had the P.O. Band and they gave a concert 
every Saturday evening and we all went to that. The 
P.O. Co. did many nice charitable things for the 
town; we had the Parlin Library given by the Parlin 
family and it was surely greatly appreciated. The 
Fourth of July was a gala-day and we did have a 
good time—a wonderful parade, a grand speech by 
some older man, usually a war veteran—many times 
Captain John A. Gray. We had many nice parties 
and dancing—and I did love to dance—the waltz, 
two-step and schottish were the rage and we surely 
did fly around “On the Tips of our Toes.” I was get- 
ting older and allowed to go out more with the nice 
young men and have them at our home, where we 
often spent an evening singing and playing on the 
piano. Those were very happy days and something 
to remember. It was in Canton where I had my first 
hicycle and learned to ride it and often would get up 
carly in the morning and take a long ride out in the 
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country a good five miles and back before I went to 
work. We also had bicycle races and young men came 
from Chicago to enter and then there was much 
excitement. I did a lot of horseback riding and we 
wore long skirts and rode side saddle and although I 
did not have a horsé of my own, many friends did 
and they were glad to get their horses exercised for 
them and I had always been used to horses. Most 
everyone owned a cow—milk was essential; and we 
always had chickens—life was very simple. 

My friend whom I met at the County Fair was 
studying law and came to see me once in a while and 
I got very much interested and bought a Blackstone 
and began reading it and liking what I read. I had 
another friend who was also aspiring to be a lawyer 
and wanted to help me and who lived in Canton and 
was at hand any time, while my other friend lived 
in Lewiston, fifteen miles away, the County Seat and 
whose father was a lawyer. He thought I didn’t need 
the assistance of my home town friend but I man- 
aged to get along with both of them and did learn 
quite a lot, and I still have my Blackstone and cher- 
ish it. 

We were not very far from the Illinois River and 
went there on rare occasions to boat ride and fish and 
would have a grand day. We could get a delicious 
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fish meal there and that was a treat. We were very 
near Galesburg and Knox College and quite often 
a number of young men would come to Canton for 
a week-end visit and there would always be some- 
thing going on—the band concert and sometimes a 
dancing party—and we would have a gay time. 


We had some very nice farms near Canton and 
I did love to visit them—so many interesting things 
to see. They grew a lot of corn and a corn field is 
lovely. Then there were chickens and their families 
of little fluffy chickens, the nice, gentle cows with 
their calves, and all the handsome horses and little 
frisky colts, and I even liked to see the hogs and their 
litter of little pigs, and wondered how they all man- 
aged to grow up. But they were taken care of by the 
farmer and were his livelihood. Farmers always seem 
so independent and it is certainly a good, clean out- 
of-door life. It is quite an interesting experience to 
move to a new town and enter into a different way 
of living and to become acquainted with strange peo- 
ple, but we found them all very kind and eager to 
have us feel at home and it wasn’t long until we did 
feel as if we belonged. 
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Family Life 


T Chapter 8 
We had a very nice 
place to live. We had 


rented a house on a corner lot with a large garden 
and a number of fruit trees—some cherry trees and 
apples. When the cherries were ripe we would climb 
up in the trees and hang a bucket on a limb and pick 
the cherries, but I am sure we ate more than we put 
in the bucket. 

Our sister Anna had moved to a little town, Ver- 
mont, not far away and we visited back and forth. 
Elizabeth had learned bookkeeping and had a good 
position keeping books for a grocery store. Maude 
and Grace were going to school. The hotel in our 
town was called the Churchill House and run by a 
family by the name of Shaw and it was quite an event 
when we were invited there for dinner. 


Our house had a parlor and in it a walnut parlor 
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set with sofa and chairs all upholstered in blue plush 
and a walnut center table on rollers and with a 
marble top. The parlor was only used on special oc- 
casions. Our living room had the piano and father’s 
desk and a lot of rocking chairs and that room was 
surely used. Our dining room was quite large and 
then the kitchen and one bedroom down stairs and 
the rest of the bedrooms up stairs. I remember a very 
lovely bedroom set of cherry wood. We had many 
lovely quilts and comforts which were made by our 
mother; the comforts were tied with wool yarn and 
we children were allowed to do the tying. We had a 
very primitive bathroom but much better than bath- 
ing in a wash tub. 


We were getting along very nicely and mother 
decided to make a visit and go to Anna’s for a while. 
She had two children, a girl and a boy—mother’s first 
grandchildren and mother did enjoy being with 
them. So she was off and we always missed her but 
got along the best we could and father was a big help, 
always planning something amusing to do. We were 
having our evening meal and were wondering when 
mother would come home and then we heard a noise 
at the gate and father went to the door. Mother was 
just getting out of the bus that had brought her from 
the station. She could hardly get in the house even 
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with father’s help and was in dreadful pain. We got 
her to bed and did all we could but in the morning 
sent for Dr. Coleman and it was only a few days until 
she had passed away. It was in October, 1894, and 
she was only 44 years old. We were just stunned and 
could hardly believe that she was gone and didn’t 
know how we could ever get along without her; but 
sadness sometimes comes when least expected and 
so our lives had to go on and we had to manage the 
best we could, but it was not easy. 

My sister Elizabeth was offered a very good posi- 
tion in Chicago and was making plans about going 
there to live. She played the piano and did it beauti- 
fully and always played in the evenings when we sang 
—so we would miss all that—and we did not like to 
see her go; but before long she was off for the big 
city and a new and different life. We went on with 
just father and my two youngest sisters, Maude and 
Grace, and got along somehow. My work kept me 
busy in the day time so a lot of housework had to be 
done at odd times. Father helped a lot and we kept 
things very well in order. I even found time for my 
law study and my lawyer friends kept encouraging 
me to continue, and I did want to, but I certainly 
didn’t have many spare minutes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ingersoll were very kind to us. We 
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lived very near them and I often went there in the 
evening to stay with their two young sons Will and 
Dewey, when they were invited out, and would read 
stories to them until their bedtime. Mrs. Ingersoll 
was Miss Alice Parlin before her marriage. Her 
father, one of the founders of the P & O Co., had 
passed on but her mother, sister Clara and brother 
William lived two houses from her on the corner of 
the street. Mrs. Ingersoll had a daughter Winnifred 
who spent most of her time with her grandmother 
Parlin and Aunt Clara. We had many kind friends 
and we did appreciate them and especially at this 
time. 


Our father married again to a very lovely young 
woman who was many years younger than he was and 
we stayed on in our home for a while but found it 
too large for only two of us. Grace, the youngest, had 
gone to live with father, so Maude and I rented a 
smaller place and got settled there. Anna and her 
family came and spent the winter with us and that 
helped a lot and was not so lonely,—we had been so 
accustomed to a big family and missed all of those 
who had gone. We had a very nice millinery store 
and it was owned by Mrs. Willard and later in the 
spring she came to live with us—we had an extra 
bedroom. Maude got interested in learning the mil- 
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as very busy going every day, 
and did learn a lot, and she finally went to Chicago 
too and I had told her if she decided to stay that I 
would come. So I was left alone and had to get 
smaller quarters and rented rooms above a store—on 
the main street—and they were very comfortable. 


Very near me a Messler family lived and I went 
in there and sometimes combed Mrs. Messler’s hair; 
she had two sons but no daughters and she seemed to 
want me to come. She had been a friend of my 
mother’s and no doubt knew how I missed her. I 
went along for some time alone and very soon I heard 
from Maude and instead of going into the hat busi- 
ness she had a chance to learn to be a trained nurse 
and had started to train at the Womans Hospital. 
She had always wanted to do that and had seized 
the opportunity, so that settled her there for some 
time and she was wanting me to make the change,— 
but it had to be thought about—giving up good pay- 
ing work and with nothing in view is certainly a 
venture; but I began to think about it and making 
arrangements. Canton was a nice place to live and 
I had many friends, including my two aspiring law- 
yers, and it meant the end of my law study and I had 
become deeply interested in it and more or less liking 
the attention I was receiving from my lawyer friends. 
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Well, one cannot have everything and I had promised 
my sisters I would make the change, but it took some 
time to find someone to fill my place as a bookkeeper 
and that delayed me some and then there were so 
many farewell parties—and I did like them and they 
made me hesitate to leave so friendly a community. 
But as I told them, I will be back some day; so the 
furniture was packed ready to ship as soon as I had 
found a place to put them and then my last goodbyes 
were said and I was off for the big city of Chicago in 
September, 1897, and would be happy to be with 
my sisters again and to have some of our home furni- 
ture, especially our piano, and perhaps we could 
again have our evening songs. 
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On My Way 


G Chapter 9 

re, At last I did arrive in 
Chicago—without a job 

or a place to live but very soon I got busy and found 
an apartment at 3104 S. Park Ave., Flat 33—they 
were called flats in those days. This was in Septem- 
ber, 1897, and I lived there for some time but later 
moved to 3058 Calumet Ave., Flat 9. It was nice to 
have my own furniture and things I had always kept 
—we do cling to our own things and way of living— 
and everything was strange and new to me and I had 
a lot to learn. The city did look big and overwhelm- 
ing to me after living in a small town where our feet 
could take us wherever we wanted to go; but now I 
had to know which street car to take and not get on 
the wrong one, but one does learn in time. To come 
to a big city to live and earn that living is surely no 
small undertaking, but youth is wonderful with con- 
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